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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education. The Gilchrist 
Report Presented to the Victoria University. By H. Thiselton Mark. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. xiii+298. 

Moral Education in American Schools, with Special Reference to the 
Formation of Character and to Instruction in the Duties of Citizenship. 
By the same author. 1902. Pp. iii+238. 

Education and Industry in the United States. By the same author. 1902. 
Pp. ii-(-i26. 

Intelligent criticism is always welcomed by the sincere worker, and when that 
criticism is also kindly and appreciative, it is cause for rejoicing. The wonder is that 
Mr. Mark in his four months' visit could have accomplished the vast amount of investi- 
gation, classification, and judgment evidenced in his books, Individuality and the 
Moral Aim in American Education and Moral Education in American Schools. 

Visiting many cities east of the Mississippi, from Boston to Chicago, from Wash- 
ington to Minneapolis, he was untiring in interviewing many educators, teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and superintendents, writing to many more whom he could 
not meet ; visiting schools of the various grades, from kindergarten to teachers' col- 
leges and universities ; examining the work of special schools for special classes, and 
informing himself carefully and thoroughly of our methods. He seemed to have the 
divining rod to lead him where the information he sought could be obtained, and the 
philosopher's stone to make that information of value in his quest. 

In the first book mentioned Mr. Mark discusses individuality in relation to educa- 
tion — school organization, methods of classification, collective teaching, school disci- 
pline, the teacher, and the child. He recognizes that the term may be applied to 
that development which sets the individual against the manners and restraints of 
society, but he admits that our aim is to teach the child to realize his ability to adapt 
himself to social forces and to become a leader and a power for good in society. 

Mr. Mark explains to his English readers our system of superintendence, and 
thinks it " self-evident that if individuality is to be looked for in the child, it must 
also be looked for in the teacher; and if in the teacher, in the principal ; and if in 
the principal, in those whose regulations he administers, especially the supervisors 
and the city superintendent." It is suggested also that better work might be done if 
the school and politics were not united. The powers and duties of the school board, 
of supervisor, principal, and superintendent, are explained and due credit given to 
Dr. Harris and the late Colonel Parker for their influence in the great advance in 
school organization effected in the last twenty-five years. 

The question of individuality in classification is discussed under the heads of sec- 
tional teaching in individual grades, with a verdict in favor of two or three classes in 
a room of primary grades ; of close grading when classes are formed but a few months 
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apart ; of individual promotions and of work in the ungraded schools. In regard to 
a too eager advocacy of rapid promotion, Mr. Mark says : " There is every tempta- 
tion to the American child to be in a hurry; and it cannot be regarded as a trait 
which calls for immediate development in American character." 

Mr. Mark discusses the advantages of collective teaching, showing the gain to 
the individual coming from the thought of many who are engaged upon the same 
problem. Individuality in classes is obtained by the quicker pupils explaining the 
work to the slower members of the class. The elective system is examined and the 
plan adopted in some high schools of individual or small group work, where credit is 
given as soon as the work is accomplished. " In America there are two causes which 
have brought this generous extension of freedom of life and spirit into the public 
schools. One is that in America it is democracy first, whatever comes second ; the 
other is the never-absent consciousness of the future of America, of what her sons and 
daughters are to make her. Hence the whole of the American system centers increas- 
ingly in the child. The two greatest external influences in American education are 
Pestalozzi and Froebel ; the two great internal influences are democracy and the 
thought of the future, of which the present is the upbuilding." 

As to discipline, Mr. Mark says : " Freedom without license, movement without 
disorder, ease without idleness, represent the American standard of discipline." 
Quotations are made from Dr. Dewey's School and Society regarding our ideal of self- 
government, individual and social. While appreciating the advance upon the old 
" repressive government," Mr. Mark " feels that the American school would strengthen 
itself if its curriculum included slightly more that would appeal to the child as a task." 

Mr. Mark found that individuality in the teacher depended much upon the prin- 
cipals of the schools he visited. It is brought about by the recognition of the fact 
that individuality in the child is desired, and that this cannot be obtained under a 
teacher who is bound to follow the plans of another. The continuous training of 
teachers in the many institutes is found to strengthen individuality, and the matter of 
departmental work in elementary schools is debated with a favorable verdict as giv- 
ing both teacher and pupil greater power and individual development. 

The work of the kindergarten, the closer relation of school and home, school art 
leagues, the educational press and the philanthropic spirit in education, are all dis- 
cussed at length by Mr. Mark. The most interesting chapter treats of the individu- 
ality of the child and discusses the aims, methods, and results of child-study experts. 
" The typical American teacher has a habit of getting behind the will of the child 
instead of confronting it." 

The fairness of presentation and the breadth of view of the writer commend his 
books to all who wish to have a resume' of much that is now being done in 
American schools, the theories of those devoting themselves to this great work, and 
the practical outcome as shown in the work of the schools. 

In Education and Industry in the United States, Mr. Mark gives to his English 
readers the latest expert opinion regarding the value of manual training, and reviews 
this work from the kindergarten to the institutes of technology. The subject is placed 
fairly before the reader, testimony being offered from cities where manual training is 
a part of every grade work, where it is given to high-school students only, and where 
special manual training schools exist. The Massachusetts law of 1895 is referred to, 
whereby every town of that state of over 20,000 inhabitants must offer manual train- 
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ing to the children in the high school. The valuable work of universities in the line 
of agriculture and kindred subjects is commended, and the fine trade schools estab- 
lished by private munificence are described. The courses of study of the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago, of Pratt Institute, the commercial course of the 
Boston High School, and many others are given. 

Mr. Mark speaks with praise of the primary-grade work in all his books. He 
says : " These grades are at the present moment a unique feature in American edu- 
cation, and there best appears the ideal relation of hand-work to head-work 

In all the best primary schools the constructive or hand-work is a mode of thought- 
expression. Learning, in other words, is not inwardly knowing ; it is a power to do, 
a power of outwardly expressing. This is a kind of schooling that one absolutely 
cannot forget. It is acquired industrial power, and at the same time it stands for 
more completely vitalized brain." 

The value of manual training received in the Washington- schools where it is a 
part of the work of every grade was shown in the late war, when youths of the third 
and fourth year of their course in the high school were drafted off into the work- 
shops, and not only proved their efficiency, but soon equaled the workshop mechanics 
in their earnings. Mr. Powell is quoted : " The ideal is to place the kindergarten 
beneath the first grade and find that it fits, and to put the Polytechnic high school on 
the top and find that it has its place." 

In considering Mr. Branch Taylor's able argument in favor of a college educa- 
tion for business men, Mr. Mark says : " It must be confessed that some of these 
arguments apply with much greater force in America than in England — especially 
in the case of those based upon the newer conception of education and the new meth- 
ods of instruction. In the universities, e. g., as elsewhere, the teacher is looked upon 
not so much as a dealer in knowledge as a trainer of men. What probably those 
think who advocate a college education is that a brain (or mind) is not a cabinet of 
niches or compartments, but an organism capable of development and one of whose 
chief functions is the interconnection of niches. The great mind, whether in busi- 
ness, politics, science, or literature, is one in which the power of constructive co-ordi- 
nation is strongly developed." 

In the introductory paragraph of the second part ofthis book, made up of reports 
from different committees, Mr. Mark raises the questions: "How do trades-union 
standards of work, which may have been adopted for the protection of the average or 
the less efficient worker, harmonize with the educational ideals of the manual-training 
workshop ? Or how does the separation of employer from employed, brought about 
by great combinations of capital, fit in with the spirit of a technical course, which has 
in view the training of the man as well as of the mechanic ? " 

The questions are certainly pertinent, and no doubt will lead to valuable inves- 
tigation and replies. 

Florence Holbrook. 
forestville school, 
Chicago. 



